I. TODAY’S NEEDS 



1. The need for systematic education and training for management under 
modern conditions is being increasingly recognised in industry, and many firms 
are going to great expense on programmes for management training and 
development. Methods vary, but the objectives are basically the same. The 
need is for managers who are able to make intelligent use of the various skills 
and techniques which are now available, to use to the best advantage the human 
and other resources at their disposal, and to that end to understand tlie 
political and economic environment in which they are operating. The need 
is for managers with a broad grasp of their jobs, with ability to forecast and 
plan, and with the flexibility of mind to adapt themselves to novel and 
changing demands. 

2. In other leading industrialised countries similar needs have led to the 
extensive development of education for business and management. In the 
United States this began in the early years of the century, though it was only 
after the last war that rapid development took place. By the late fifties as 
many as 50,000 students each year took bachelors’ degrees and over 5,000 
masters’ degrees in business studies; and about 100 doctoral degrees were 
awarded annually for specialised study. 

3. In Western Europe the most noteworthy development since the war has been 
the growing acceptance of management education as a responsibility of the 
national educational system at university and equivalent levels. Notably in 
France and Germany progress in the quantity and the quality of the provision 
at university level institutions has been made in recent years. In both these 
countries the task is being tackled in active co-operation between business and 
the universities and equivalent institutions. 

4. In this country a similar responsibility was accepted by tire Education 
Departments and the technical colleges immediately after the war. The 
technical colleges were among the pioneers of management education in 
Britain, and a further major step in the development of their work was taken 
with the decision^ — announced in 1960 — that the Diploma scheme should be 
reorganised on the basis that the normal qualification for entry should be a 
degree or the equivalent and that the quality of the courses should be raised 
accordingly. 

5. Development in the British universities was until recently more limited, 
but they are now showing a rapidly growing initiative. A recent enquiry 
showed that twelve universities were already offering courses, and more were 
proposed. In eight of the twelve universities post-graduate full-time courses, 
generally of a year’s dm-ation, were available. Developments in the universities 
have been encouraged by the University Grants Committee, and finaircial 
support has been given by industry through the Foundation for Management 
Education. 
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The contribution of the technical colleges 

6. A large number of technical colleges are providing courses for different 
levels of management, from foremen upwards, but the work done by most of 
them is outside our scope. Our concern is with the limited group of colleges 
which, in addition to work of this kind, are capable of developing management 
studies for men and women with graduate or equivalent qualifications. This 
group consists largely of colleges of advanced technology, Scottish central 
institutions and regional colleges, all of wliich are doing a substantial amount 
of work at degree level or beyond in other fields. 

7. There are a number of ways in which these colleges can make a distinctive 
contribution. They are specially well fitted to give students that awareness 
of technological changes and their implications which is essential to a modern 
manager, and to undertake research on the aspects of management to which 
technological developments are most relevant. In the plamiing and organisa- 
tion of courses they are accustomed to work in close partnership with industry, 
and traditionally their approach, has been empirical and practical. Moreover, 
many technological students will be aiming at managerial posts, and these 
after qualifying will naturally look to the college for a management course. 
The question which is central to our work is how the potential of the technical 
colleges in management education can be most effectively and speedily developed. 



II. THE DIPLOMA IN MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

1 . The courses leading to the Diploma in Management Studies are by no means 
the only courses which come within our terms of reference. A great many other 
courses mainly of shorter duration and not leading to a formal qualification 
are being offered for managers and prospective managers at technical colleges 
throughout the country. Because of the special importance which attaches to 
it owing to its national character, we are concentrating upon the Diploma scheme 
in this report. 

2. Before we consider questions of policy and recommendations for action it 
may be convenient to describe briefly the main features of the Diploma scheme 
as it was reorganised shortly before the Council was established in 1961. A 
fuller note will be found in Appendix B. 

3. The Diploma is intended for students with degrees. Diplomas in Technology, 
the Associateships of Scottish central institutions or equivalent professional 
qualifications, but it is also open to holders of Higher National Diplomas and 
Iligher National Certificates. Students of equivalent calibre but without these 
qualifications may be admitted if they are aged 27 or over and have appropriate 
experience. 

4. The scheme is nationally administered, and courses can be offered only with 
the approval of the responsible committee and the Education Department 
concerned. The composition of the Joint Conunittees is given in Appendix C. 
To obtain approval colleges must produce evidence on the staff and facilities 
available, and the courses must conform to the general pattern. Subject to 
this, colleges are encouraged to devise courses adapted to their resources and 
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local circumstances. Great importance is attached by the Joint Committee to 
the active participation of students in course work through such means as 
discussion groups and syndicates. 

5. The Education Departments are convinced that for studies of this nature, 
the aim should be to develop full-time courses and other courses with substantial 
full-time elements . They recognise, however, that at least in the short-term there 
may be students, unable to pursue study in tliis way, for whom part-time courses 
need to be provided. Full-time courses take at least six months. Sandwich*, 
block release and part-time courses last longer; part-time day and part-time 
evening only courses normally extend over three years. 

6. The first courses for the new Diploma began in the autumn of 1961, and a 
number of leading colleges are offering them for the first time in the academic 
year 1962/63. The information so far available about the courses is, therefore, 
necessarily of a preliminary nature. Wliat we have is largely based on a 
questionnaire sent to colleges shortly after the launching of the scheme in the 
autumn of 1961, and on the results of a further enquiry in October, 1962. 

7. In the last year of the old Diploma scheme (1960/61) about 900 students 
were enrolled at 62 colleges in the United Kingdom. In 1961, soon after the 
new scheme came into operation, 53 Diploma courses were running at 32 colleges 
and 1,078 students were enrolled. By October 1962 courses were running at 43 
colleges (including 4 colleges of advanced technology) and the number of 
students enrolled was 2,360. 

8. Appendix D lists the numbers of students at the colleges now offering 
Diploma courses, and indicates the nature of the courses (full-time or sandwich, 
block-release, part-time day, part-time day and evening, or part-time evening). 



III. THE MAIN ISSUES OF POLICY 

1. We believe that the decisions to raise the standard of entry to the Diploma 
to degree or equivalent level and to develop a selected number of technical 
colleges as centres of management studies offering courses of high quality have 
been correct. 

2. This is an exacting commitment, and it is most important that there should 
be early evidence of a general advance in standards. We have no doubt that a 
considerable concentration of resources and a most determined effort will be 
needed to achieve success. This implies the acceptance of academic levels 
comparable with those of the post-graduate departments of universities and an 

• Both sandwich and block-release courses consist of full-time periods in college 
alternating with unbroken periods in employment. For the purpose of the official 
statistics, a sandwich course — which normally extends over three or more years — 
must provide an aggregate period in college equivalent to an average of more than 
18 weeks in a year. This terminology is scarcely applicable to a course of the length 
for tire Diploma but, for the sake of consistency, only courses as so defined have been 
listed in Appendix “ D ” as sandwich courses; those with shorter periods in college 
(some of which amount to as much as 12 weeks) have been listed as block-release. 
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obligation to do everything possible to raise teaching and other standards 
correspondingly. Nothing less will be adequate to the need, or will continue 
to attract the support of the best qualified students and their sponsors. Increas- 
ingly, with the development of courses at the universities, the work of the 
colleges will be judged by the highest academic tests. There must be no 
compromise on the overriding importance of quality, and the aim must be to 
achieve good all-round standards at the earliest practicable date. 

3. The attainment of this objective involves in particular: 

(i) the best possible teaching; 

(ii) the progressive building up of full-time courses, and other courses with 
substantial periods of full-time study, at a high level; 

(iii) concentration at a limited number of well-equipped centres, in the 
interests of high standards and optimum use of resources ; 

(iv) the exploration and development of the field of knowledge. 

Supply and quality of teachers 

4. The first of these objectives is also first in priority. The progress of the 
colleges towards their goal must depend mainly on the quality of their staff. 
There must be in each college a nucleus of teachers who besides being fully 
competent in their individual subjects are interested in management education 
as an integrated study, and understand how to relate the contributions which 
the various academic disciplines — mathematics, economics, and the political 
and human sciences — can make to management education. They will be 
greatly reinforced in this work if they are able to draw upon tire help of colleagues 
in other departments who are specially qualified in these fields of knowledge. 

5. The need is both to increase the supply of well qualified teachers in order 
to keep pace with the demand and to improve the quality alike of existing 
teachers and of recruits. In Chapter IV we make a number of proposals to these 
ends. 

The importance of full-time periods of study 

6. At this level of study we are clear that full-time courses and other courses 
with substantial full-time periods of study are greatly to be preferred to part- 
time courses. The student needs to be free from the day-to-day pressures of 
his job, and to have the opportunity of associating with his fellow students 
outside as well as during course hours. The objections to part-time evening 
courses are even stronger than to those taken on day release. In our view, 
therefore, the aim should be the early and steady building up of full-time, 
sandwich, and block-release courses, which would allow of the progressive 
reduction of part-time courses, and particularly of evening courses (certainly 
unless they incorporate substantial full-time elements). We understand that 
this is also the policy of the Education Departments. 

7. We feel bound to draw attention, however, to the figures given in Appendix 
D which show the distribution of students between different types of course. In 
the first year of tlie scheme, a sandwich course and five block-release courses, 
attended by a total of 51 students, were provided. 47 courses accounting for 
1,027 students were on a part-time day, evening, or combined part-time day and 
evening basis. In the autumn of 1962, a full-time course, a sandwich course 
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and eleven block-release courses (accounting for 176 students) were running; 
but tliere were 67 part-time day, evening, or combined part-time day and evening 
courses with 2,184 students. 

8. It is necessary in considering these figures to allow for the fact that part-time 
courses are of up to three years’ duration, so that after the first year there will 
be more than one year’s intake in a college at any given time, while this is not 
the case with full-time and sandwich courses. We are also informed that, quite 
apart from the welcome increase in block-release courses, there is an increasing 
tendency to include in the part-time courses residential elements such as long 
week-ends which undoubtedly enhance their value. 

9. We recognise moreover that for a period the continuance of part-time 
courses is unavoidable. Many firms are not as yet prepared to release employ- 
ees except on a day release basis. There are others which will not even grant 
day release. It would certainly be unreasonable at this stage to debar colleges 
which provide day release courses from offering evening facilities to keen and 
qualified students who are willing to devote their own time to management 
studies. It is clear that there is not yet the support for full-time and sandwich 
courses which would justify insistence on them as the only means of obtaining 
the Diploma. 

10. Nevertheless, as a Council aiming to promote the highest standards of 
management education, we regard it as a matter for regret that as yet there are 
not very many full-time, sandwich, and block-release courses. We hope and 
believe that this is a state of affairs which will be changed as firms and students 
are brought to appreciate the advantages of courses with full-time periods of 
study. The immediate aim must be to do everything possible to build up the 
number, quality, and reputation of such courses. 

Concentration at a limited number of centres 

11. It has been the policy to concentrate courses for the Diploma at a limited 
number of centres in the interests of maintaining satisfactory standards. The 
62 centres under the former Diploma scheme have been reduced to 43 including 
four of the ten colleges of advanced technology. Other colleges of advanced 
technology are planning to enter the field shortly. 

12. We think that this policy of concentration is correct. It enables the best 
use to be made of the limited resources in staff, accommodation, and other 
facilities. Also we believe that departments of management studies can be 
developed effectively only at those colleges which can offer a wide range of 
advanced work at the university level. 

13. We recognise however that in the early stages of the new scheme, when the 
large majority of courses are on a part-time non-residential basis, there are 
serious objections to carrying concentration further. For this reason among 
others there are bound for a time to be considerable diffeiences in standard 
between colleges. 

14. Experience may soon show that the number of centres offering the Diploma 
course must be further reduced. We believe that the Education Departments 
and the Regional Advisory Councils should not hesitate botli to reduce tlie 
number of Diploma centres, and to withliold approval from colleges seeking to 
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introduce courses for the first time, unless they are quite satisfied that a good 
standard will be attained. It is not however easy to obtain evidence of standards 
in this developing field of study, and we propose to consider further the means by 
which satisfactory information on these may be obtained. 

1 5. The policy of concentration requires that there shall be suitable residential 
and other accommodation for students who have to attend centres away from 
their homes. Provision for residence will also in itself add greatly to the value 
of the courses because of the added opportunities which are given for the inter- 
mingling of staff and students, and the exchange of views and experience. We 
hope that the Education Departments and college authorities will give the 
maximum priority to the provision of such accommodation at the colleges which 
are expected to develop as mainly full-time and sandwich course centres. This 
would be of major assistance in furthering concentration. 

Developing the field of knowledge 

16. The technical colleges must play their full part in exploring and developing 
the field of knowledge. This need is common to all who are engaged in 
management education, and we are only at the early stages of discovery about 
both the processes of management and the ways in which management subjects 
can be most effectively taught and learned. Research is also essential to good 
teaching, and is perhaps the best method of providing the teacher with the close 
and intimate contacts wltich he needs with the working of industry and com- 
merce. We return to research in the next chapter. 



IV. THE SUPPLY AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS 



1. We have already stressed the critical importance of an adequate supply of 
well qualified teachers fitted for work at university level. In this chapter we 
express some views about the organisation of management studies departments 
and recommend a number of specific measures which we believe would increase 
the supply of teachers and bring about a substantial raising of standards within 
a comparatively short time. 

A CORE OF FULL-TIME STAFF IS ESSENTIAL 

2. It is essential that there shall be an adequate complement of full-time staff to 
carry the main burden of teaching, to plan the work, to maintain contacts with 
students and firms, and to undertake research. Otherwise the colleges are 
likely to suffer from an element of instability and lack of continuity. 

The NEED FOR CAREER TEACHERS 

3. The primary requirement must be a vocation for teaching, and while some 
excellent teachers will always be obtainable from industry, and there will be 
some whose duties make previous experience in industry desirable, the main 
stream of recruits must in our view be men and women who have chosen to make 
their careers in academic work. Moreover, unless the circumstances are 
exceptional, appointments to senior full-time posts from industry may tend to 
discourage the existing staff and to reduce the attractiveness of a career in 
management teaching to prospective recruits. 
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4. At the same time we think it of great importance that all management 
teachers should possess a knowledge of industry which is adequate to keep them 
abreast of actual conditions and prospective developments, and we make some 
recommendations later as to how this might be provided. 

The special needs of management departments 

5. We have been told by some witnesses that, while local education authorities 
generally are sympatlietic to the development of management studies, there is 
sometimes a tendency to apply rigid administrative rules in such matters as 
staffing complements and conditions of service, without taking sufficient account 
of the special needs of post-graduate work in general and of management studies 
departments in particular. 

6. We think it important that authorities and governing bodies should give 
full weight to the particular requirements in this field. We hope that when 
staffing complements are being fixed and timetables are being framed full account 
will be taken of the added responsibilities inherent in courses involving tutorial 
and other special methods of teacliing, as well as of the importance of encour- 
aging research, contacts with industry, periods of in-service training, and foreign 
travel. As a matter of normal policy the department should always carry a 
sufficient reserve for these purposes. 

Encouragement of research 

7. As we have said already, research work by the staff is of the first importance: 
its primary aim is to broaden the field of knowledge, but opportunities for 
research are also valuable in attracting staff of the highest quality, and keeping 
the staff in touch with industry. We have already stressed the need for a staffing 
complement adequate to permit time for research; in addition, an appropriate 
complement of research fellows and research assistants is of high importance in 
developing a strong school of research. 

Research grants and awards for postgraduate study 

8. We are aware that the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
through its Human Sciences Committee has supported or is supporting a number 
of research projects in the field of management and industrial relations, either 
by groups or by individuals, which are relevant to the work of the management 
studies departments, and that several of these are being conducted at colleges 
of advanced technology and other technical colleges. We greatly welcome this 
development, and we hope to see an increasing number of Diploma centres 
seeking grants from the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research for 
research in this field. 

9. We are also aware that both the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, through its Postgraduate Training Awards Committee, and the 
Ministry of Education, through its State Studentship Scheme, as well as local 
education authorities and, in Scotland, the Scottish Education Department, 
are empowered to give support to postgraduate students pursuing courses in 
fields which may be relevant to management. We welcome these arrangements 
but we are convinced that more extensive provision is needed, and we hope that 
industry and the Foundations as well as government departments will give 
practical assistance in this vitally important matter. 
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Consultancy 

10. Opportunities for consultancy work will undoubtedly come to senior and 
experienced staff, and they should be encouraged to undertake such work. 
Apart from the value of the services they may be able to give to industry, this 
is a most useful way of keeping them in touch with industrial conditions and 
problems. 

Training and development of teachers 

11. We make the following recommendations: 

(i) Staff complements and conditions should be such that arrangements 
can be made for the systematic training of recruits to departments of 
management studies. 

(ii) Before recruits undertake full teaching loads they could well spend 
some time in attending classes taken by their colleagues and getting to 
know the work as a whole. In the early stages they will no doubt in any 
case work under the supervision of a more experienced colleague. 

(iii) Both recent recruits and experienced teachers should in suitable cases 
be given leave of absence with pay to attend university and other courses 
in management studies or other relevant subjects or to undertake other 
visits at home and abroad with the object of supplementing and broadening 
their knowledge and experience. 

(iv) Consideration should be given to organising suitable courses in 
teaching methods and other relevant matters open to management teachers. 
In this the experience of the technical teacher training colleges would be 
of value. 

(v) The “ short courses ” organised by the Education Departments have 
been a valuable means of keeping management teachers in the colleges 
up-to-date and in touch with one another. Normally, however, they last 
only a few days, and during the present critical phase it would be desirable 
to supplement or replace them by rather longer courses with a more 
ambitious aim. It has always been the practice to invite outside people 
to take part, but this practice could be extended so that these courses 
would become a forum at which the teachers attending would have the 
opportunity of discussing current issues and developments with leading 
people from the universities, industry, and other organisations, not only in 
Britain but also abroad. 

(vi) We hope that the new Further Education Staff College at Coombe 
Lodge, Blagdon, Somerset, will include in its programme some courses 
suitable for principals, heads of departments, and senior teachers concerned 
with management studies. We understand that it expects to start courses 
in 1963 and that they will normally last three weeks. The participants 
will be drawn from industry as well as from senior staff in the colleges. 

(vii) Some teachers might participate in suitable courses provided by 
management consultants and by industry. We understand that some of 
these courses might be able to take limited numbers of teachers alongside 
their members from industry. The experience would be mutually ad- 
vantageous. 
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(viii) Overseas visits can be of great value to management teachers as a 
method of keeping in first-hand touch with new ideas and developments. 
Some of the existing staff have visited the United States under tire auspices 
of the European Productivity Agency and other organisations, and there 
have been similar visits to the Continent. In co-operation with authorities 
and colleges the Education Departments should encourage, and where 
necessary promote, visits to the United States and the Continent, either to 
attend specific courses or generally for the purpose of learning about 
developments in other countries. 

(ix) Interchange of staff with other institutions at home and abroad should 
be encouraged. 

(x) We welcome the establishment of the Association of Teachers of 
Management for its own sake and because it brings together teachers 
from all the different types of institution engaged in management education. 
It can, we are sure, be valuable as a focal point for discussion and the 
interchange of ideas. 

Part-time staff 

12. There will always be a place for the part-time teacher or visiting lecturer 
alongside the full-time staff, and especially at colleges where the volume of work 
is small there may for the time being be no alternative to using more part-time 
staff than is ideally desiiable in substitution for full-time teachers. 

13. As a long-term matter, however, we see the role of the part-time teacher 
as more specific than at present. It will be mainly in tlie contribution which 
he can make either as a specialist or from his experience as a practising manager. 

14. The importance of quality applies to part-time as well as to full-time staff, 
and, as far as part-time teachers for daytime courses axe concerned, this is a 
matter on which the colleges are largely dependent upon the co-operation of 
industry. Despite the inconvenience which is often involved by the release of 
staff at regular intervals, we hope that colleges will be able to count on the 
help of firms in this respect. The universities and government research estab- 
lishments and firms of management consultants are other sources which might 
well be tapped further for part-time teachers. The Association of Management 
Consultants have told us that their constituents will always be anxious to 
help as far as they can. 

15. Consideration should be given to ways of improving the effectiveness of 
part-time teaching. The part-time teachers should be associated as fully as 
possible with the planning and development of the work as a whole, and 
systematic arrangements should be made to instruct the new part-time teacher 
in methods of teaching and in the objects of the department. The possibility 
of short courses for such teachers — perhaps jointly organised by a number of 
colleges — might be considered. Even if they lasted only a few days they could 
be well worth while. 
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V. CO-OPERATION BETWEEN COLLEGES AND 
INDUSTRY* 



1. The harmony of purpose between colleges and the firms whose staff attend 
their courses should ensure easy and close co-operation. They share the same 
objective of preparing the student to become a better manager, and a conunon 
interest in achieving this as effectively as possible. 

2. Where a relationship of confidence exists, there should, therefore, be no 
failure in co-operation. Through their advisory committees and informal 
contacts colleges will associate firms with the planning and development of their 
work and will keep in close touch with them about the needs and progress of 
individual students. For its part industry can help the colleges to improve the 
service they are able to give in some of the ways we have mentioned such as tire 
provision of part-time teachers, giving opportunities for research, and employing 
members of the staff as consultants. There will be many others — lesser or 
greater. It is unnecessary to attempt to specify them in detail. If the right 
relationship exists there will be no lack of readiness to help whenever the need 
arises. 

3. Among firms which are already aware of the value of management education 
the main need is to make the courses for the new Diploma better known. The 
best publicity will be the experience of successful courses and evidence of high 
quality and the determination to maintain and improve it. If the quality is 
good, experience will soon lead employers and students to appreciate the 
advantages of full-time and sandwich as compared with part-time courses and 
to discriminate between colleges according to the standards they attain. 

4. There remains the much more difficult problem of attracting the support of 
the large number of industrial and other employers who are still not suflSlciently 
persuaded by the importance of management training to send students to 
courses at the colleges or other institutions. Considering the short time it has 
been in operation the response to the new Diploma scheme has been encouraging, 
but the numbers are still very small in relation to the need. This is despite all 
that the Federation of British Industries, the British Institute of Management, 
trade associations and other bodies have done to stimulate interest in manage- 
ment education. 

5. This is a disturbing state of affairs. We believe that those who are slow to 
be persuaded will increasingly be influenced by the example set by the more 
progressive employers and indeed will be unable to secure the abler young men 
unless they provide proper management training. 

6. The most effective answer to this problem is, we are sure, to press on as rapidly 
as possible with the provision of courses of the highest quality. None the less, 
there is still widespread ignorance on these matters, and as long as this continues 
it is important that there shall be a continuous flow of information about the 
purposes of management education and the available facilities. This cannot 
be left to individual institutions, though well thought out publicity arrange- 
ments are essential for all of them. A sustained effort is called for on the part of 
all concerned with the furtherance of management education. 

* As stated earlier we include under the term “ industry ” not only manufacturing 
firms but commerce and public services. 
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7. Much is already being done but it is not enough. Trade associations and 
other national representative bodies can help greatly by disseminating informa- 
tion among their members, and there is an important part for Productivity 
Associations, Chambers of Commerce and other regional and local bodies, 
including the Regional Advisory Councils for Further Education. 

8. The Tyneside Productivity Association has, for example, recently sponsored 
an ambitious scheme under which local firms are undertaking to send trainees 
to management courses at Rutherford College, Newcastle if they prove suitable 
after completing their technical training. Some of the Regional Advisory 
Councils have issued publications, and the Regional Advisory Council for the 
South West recently organised a conference of industrialists in preparation for 
the launching of courses at Bristol University, the Bristol College of Science 
and Technology, and elsewhere. These are only examples of activities which 
could be developed on a larger scale. 

9. There is also a place for Government assistance in disseminating information. 
We are glad to know that the needs in management and business studies will be 
emphasised in publicity for technical education which is being organised by 
the Education Departments and the Board of Trade during National Produc- 
tivity Year. We also hope that the publication of this report will be helpful, 
and that firms will find it useful to have the particulars of the Diploma courses 
at present available which are given in Appendix D. 

10. Valuable though it is, national publicity organised by Government Depart- 
ments can make only a Imuted impact. It is no substitute for less generalised 
information directed to particular firms or sections of industry by the colleges 
and others who are in more intimate touch with them. As far as tlie technical 
colleges are concerned, we tliink, however, that the Education Departments 
should regard it as one of their responsibilities to keep in touch with outside 
bodies which are likely to be able to help and, as appropriate, to initiate and 
co-ordinate publicity about the work of the colleges and the facilities available 
at them. 



VI. FUTURE TASKS 

1. The most urgent task is to give fuU effect to the decision that through the 
new Diploma scheme the technical colleges should provide facilities for manage- 
ment studies at a good academic level. 

2. We have concentrated in this report on immediate measures designed to 
attain this objective with the minimum of delay. We believe that if our 
proposals— particularly with regard to teaching staff— are carried out with 
urgency and determination they will bring about an all-round raising of 
standards and enable the colleges to keep pace with what we hope will be the 
rapidly increasing demand. Anything less could well frustrate the achievement 
of the policy announced in 1960. 

3. We cannot quantify the cost of our proposals. It will depend mainly upon 
the growth in demand. This is largely unpredictable and will- in itself be 
affected by the success of the responsible authorities in raising standards. 
Relatively to what is being spent on management studies in the colleges at 
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present the additional cost may seem to be high. Relatively to total ex- 
penditure on higher education it will be very small. The cost must be faced, 
but the expenditure incurred will be quickly repaid in benefits to the national 
economy. 

4. This is the moment for an immediate and determined effort in the technical 
colleges rro less than in the universities. It is essential that the opportunity 
shall not be lost through the lack of a vigorous policy to foster and meet the 
fast growing demand. There is here an increasing field of activity for the 
Education Departments. 

5. We have not attempted to form a considered judgment upon the working of 
the new Diploma scheme. It would have been premature so soon after its intro- 
duction and before indeed some of the leading colleges had started courses. 
This will be one of our next tasks. In consultation with the Committees wltich 
are responsible for the detailed administration of the scheme and with repre- 
sentatives of the colleges, industry and other interests, we shall need to consider 
such matters as the age and minimum academic qualifications for entry and 
the extent to which the concept and content of the courses require revision in 
the light of current needs and of the very considerable developments here and 
abroad in the four years since the Arnold Working Party, on whose recom- 
mendations the present scheme is largely based, completed its report. 

6. The first step is obviously to make sure that the Diploma scheme which 
has already made a good beginning is securely established ; but we have noted 
that there are already signs of further progressive thinking, and a few colleges 
are already beginning to experiment with courses for men in more senior 
positions and with longer experience than those for whom the Diploma is 
primarily intended. As indicated in the Preface, we propose to review the 
provision for management education generally in relation to national needs 
with a view to defining the place which — along with other types of institution 
and taking other ranges of study into account — the technical colleges should 
take in the future as part of a better co-ordinated national system. In the 
light of tliis review we shall be able to consider the need to supplement the 
Diploma courses with other provision for management studies. 
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APPENDIX B 



THE DIPLOMA IN MANAGEMENT STUDIES— A DESCRIPTIVE NOTE 
General provisions of the scheme 

1. The new Diploma is intended for mature students (at least 23 before starting the 
course) with some experience in industry or commerce. They are expected to hold 
a university degree. Diploma in Technology, Associateship of the Scottish central 
institutions, equivalent professional qualification, or Higher National Diploma or 
Certificate. Exceptionally, students without these qualifications may be admitted 
if they are aged 27 or over and have at least four years experience in a post of profes- 
sional or administrative responsibility. 

2. The scheme is administered by two Diploma Joint Committees* (one for England, 
Wales, and Northern Ireland, the other for Scotland) consisting of representatives of 
the Education Departments*!" , the British Institute of Management, and certain other 
professional bodies, as well of course as the colleges. 

3. Courses for the new Diploma normally take three years if on a part-time day 
release or part-time evening only basis, but may be completed in six months, if taken 
full-time, with various patterns of sandwichf or block release organisation giving 
total lengths of course between these two extremes. 

The content and pattern of the course 

4. The colleges are encouraged to work out their own detailed proposals within the 
general pattern laid down by the Joint Committee. The course is in two stages. 

5. Students entering the course will differ greatly in their backgrounds; some will 
have a technical or commercial qualification, others may hold arts degrees, others 
may be older people without any formal academic qualification. The aim of Stage I 
is to provide all students with the background of knowledge they need for the final 
stage. The field of study covers the following subjects : applied economics, business 
law, finance and costs, marketing, production, purchasing, statistics, and human 
aspects of management. The student normally concentrates on three of these; if he 
needs to study more than three in order to build up a wide enough background, he 
may be required to devote more than the time normally allocated to the first stage. 

6. The needs of each student have to be considered individually, and it is common 
for a group of students to have a course tutor who knows each well and can decide 
what work can be tackled as a group and what tuition and private study are needed 
by individuals. Discussion and other group methods are used to the fullest extent 
possible. 

7. In. Stage II the field of study for all students covers three subjects ; management 
principles and practice; higher business control; and industrial relations and personnel 
management. By such means as discussion groups, syndicate work, case studies, 
projects and seminars, students participate actively in the work of the course, learning 
to handle^ groups and to profit from and reply to criticism. Independent thought 
and contribution to discussion are encouraged. 

• The composition of the committees is given in Appendix C. 

t i.e., the Ministry of Education, Scottish Education Department, and Ministry of Education 
for Northern Ireland. 

J An explanation of the terms “ sandwich ” and “ block release " is given in the footnote on 
page 3. 
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Examination arrangements 

8. The colleges are responsible for setting and marking the examinations. In order 
to maintain consistent national standards papers and marking have normally however 
to be assessed by assessors appointed by the Joint Committee, though the Joint 
Cornmittee may waive this rule where they think it sufficient to rely upon the appoint- 
ment of external examiners chosen with their approval. Performance in course work 



APPENDIX C 

COMPOSITION OF THE JOINT COMMITTEES 



Inri 'P Management Studies in England and Wales 

and Noilhein Iieland consists of representatives of the following bodies: 

Association of Principals of Technical Institutions 
Association of Technical Institutions 



Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions 
British Institute of Management 

Committee of Principals of Colleges of Advanced Technology 

Institute of Personnel Management 

Institution of Works Managers 

The Chartered Institute of Secretaries 

The Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales 

The Institutions of Civil, of Mechanical, and of Electrical Engineers 

The Royal Institute of Chemistry 



Ireland'"''*'™ ™*'’ Education, England and Wales and Northern 



pattern"’""^'*'™ Committee for Scotland is of a similar but not identical 
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the report. 

(2) A number of the part-time courses include full-time periods, some being residential. 
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FOREWORD 



The Secretary of State for Scotland, the Northern Ireland Minister of Education 
and I arc greatly indebted to Mr. Piatt and his colleagues on the United 
Kingdom Advisory Council on Education for Management for this report on 
management education in the technical colleges. 

Along with the universities and other institutions, the technical colleges, 
are taking their full share in the exciting developments which are occurring in 
management education here and abroad. The Council are, however, surely 
right in emphasising the need for a much greater awareness of the importance 
of systematic education and tiaining for management and a corresponding 
increase in the provision of facilities of high quality. 

My colleagues in Scotland and Northern Ireland and I are anxious to help 
the technical colleges to expand and improve the contribution which they are 
able to make. The Council’s report will be most helpful to us in achieving 
this objective, and we are sure that it will also be of great value not only to the 
colleges themselves but to all who are concerned with management education 
in industry and otherwise. 

Edward C. G. Boyle 

November, 1962 
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UNITED KINGDOM ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION FOR MANAGEMENT 



TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The functions of the Council are set out as follows in Ministry of Education 

Circular 1/60 and Scottish Education Department Circular No. 429, 

“ (a) To keep under review the provision in the United Kingdom for educa- 
tion for management (including research activity) at levels beyond univeisity 
first degree (or equivalent) or primary professional qualification in establish- 
ments falling within the purview of the Ministry of Education, Scottish 
Education Department, and Ministry of Education for Northern Ireland ; 

(b) to advise the Minister of Education, the Secretary of State for Scotland, 
and the Minister of Education for Northern Ireland in what ways the existing 
provision for management education in these establishments needs to be 
modified or extended, and to make recommendations to this end from time 
to time by reports or otherwise; 

(o) to maintain contact with other bodies providing education for manage- 
ment at the above-mentioned level and to encourage co-operation and 
exchange of information; 

(d) to be available to give advice on request to other bodies providing edu- 
cation for management at the above-mentioned level.” 
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In a world of rapid technological and economic change, 
education for management is of ever increasing importance. 
Education in this field is now generally recognised to be an 
important function of establishments of higher education. 

The technical colleges provide a wide range of courses in 
management studies. These include the new Diploma in 
Management Studies, a national award introduced in 1961 
designed for students with graduate or equivalent qualifications. 
Courses for this Diploma vary in length from six months (full- 
time) to three years (part-time). Special attention is given in 
this report to this Diploma. 

It is of great importance that the Diploma course should be of 
a high standard at all the centres where it is given. The achieve- 
ment of high quality involves in particular : 

(i) the best possible teaching; 

(ii) the rapid building up of full-time courses and other 
courses with substantial periods of full-time study; 

(iii) concentration of the work at a relatively limited number 
of centres; 

(iv) the exploration and development of the field of know- 
ledge. 

Colleges must have sufficient teaching staff of high quality, 
and a core of full-time staff is essential. Some may transfer 
from industry, but for teachers of some subjects it will be 
necessary to look to those who have chosen an academic 
career. The special needs of management departments should 
be recognised in settling staff complements and regard paid 
to the importance of opportunities for research and con- 
sultancy. Special measures must be taken to secure the training 
and development of suitable teachers, including part-time 
teachers. 

The harmony of purpose between colleges and the firms whose 
staff attend their courses normally ensures cooperation to 
mutual advantage. But there remains the problem of attracting 
the support of firms which do not yet send students to even the 
best courses. A sustained effort is needed to ensure a continuous 
flow of information about the purposes of management educa- 
tion and the available facilities. Trade associations and other 
national bodies, local and regional bodies, as well as the 
Government, local authorities, and the colleges themselves, 
all have a part to play in tliis. 

The immediate task is the development of the Diploma scheme. 
Among the Council’s future tasks will be a review of tltis 
scheme. It also proposes to examine more generally the 
contribution to management education which the technical 
colleges are best fitted to make along with other types of 
institution working in this field. 
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PREFACE 



The council’s task 

1. We were set up by the three Education Ministers for England and Wales, 
Scotland and Northern Ireland in February 1961. Our main task is to keep 
under review and to advise Ministeis on management education (at levels 
beyond university first degree or equivalent) in colleges of advanced technology, 
Scottish central institutions and other technical colleges and colleges of 
commeroe’*. 

2. We are also asked to keep in touch with developments in management 
education in the universities and in other institutions. We welcome this, and 
have done our best to see the Work of the colleges in the context of what is 
being done at all levels and in all types of institution. We are impressed by 
the importance of taking a national view of the needs of management studies 
and the best ways of meeting them. 

3. This report, in the drafting of which we are greatly indebted to our Standing 
Committee, is primarily concerned with the more urgent practical problems 
arising from the launcliing of the new Diploma in Management Studies in 
1961. However, this is only the beginning of our work and as one of our 
next tasks we intend to undertake a review of the position more generally and 
of other contiibutions to future development which the technical colleges are 
best fitted to make along with other institutions. 
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• In this report, “ technical college ” includes all these types of institution. 
“ Industry ” is used to embrace commerce and indeed public and other services in 
which basically similar needs arise. “ Firm ” covers all relevant types of organisation 
whether or not industrial and strictly so described. 
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